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LETTER I. 

To Dr. JOSEPH PRIESTLY. 

SIR, 

TWO pamphlets of your writing, addrefled to the Inhab- 
itants of Northumberland, by accident falling into my hands, have 
excited no fmall degree of furprize, and appear to merit a few com- 
ments. I had before thought that no man of ordinary reading, could 
be fo little acquainted with the ftate of the public mind in th* United 
States, as you apppear to be. You fay, you fee aim oft all the News 
papers in Philadelphia ; it is to be wifhed, Sir, that you would leant 
the opinions of the Inhabitants of New- England, before you aflert 
things that have not the lead foundation. 

In page z of part I, you fpeak of W. Cobbett as the " moll 
popular writer in this Country, and as one who receives the greateft 
countenance from the perfons in power." What countenance he re- 
ceives from M perfons in power,'' who, as I understand the words, 
are officers of government, I do not know ; the gentlemen can an- 
fwer for themfelves. I think it molt probable, Sir, that your affer- 
tion is a grofs calumny. 

But with i efpefl to the popularity of Cobbett, in the Eaftern 
States, I am acquainted with the fails, and can allure you, that your 
opinion is utterly groundlefs. Cobbett is the only writer who de- 
votes his time and talents to fupport a Bi itifh intereft and party in our 
country j and it is natural that he mould have the countenance and 
fuppoit of Britifli fubjecls, and fome Americans who were unfriend- 
ly to the Ameiican Revolution. Thefe, in the whole union, make a 
considerable number j altho many of thefe difapprove of his writings j 
for you will pleafe to obferve that many of the American Royalifts, 
and all of them who are men of candor and good fenfe, are reconciled 
to our form of government and are among its firmeft iupporters. 

In addition to the claffes of men above defcribed, Cobbett bad, 
at the firlt publication of his Gazette, many friends and fupporttrs 
among the Old Whigs, who are now the friends of adminiftration j 
becaufe they wifhed to encourage all papers that might expofe the 
intrigues and leflen the influence of the French in this country. But 
many of thefe men, and X believe mod of them, have withdrawn their 
patronage, from a conviction that Cobbett's objefts were rather to 
make a Britifli party in America, and exalt his own country, than to 
promote union of opinions and give (lability to the neutral fyftem of 
the United States ; and from a convidlion that his writings have a 
tendency to increafe oppofition to our government, and wealcea the 
hands of adminiftration. It is an opinion in New. England, that his 
indiscriminate abufe of characters, his low, fcurrilous language, and 
avowed predilcilion fur his native country, as far at they have had 
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any influence in Pennfylvanla, have favored the ekftion of Governor 
M'Kean ; and by irritating the friends of the American Revolution 
in other ftates, have every where nurfed a fpirit of Jtcobimfm. I 
am perfuaded, Sir, that half a dozen fuch writers fettered over the 
Eaftern States, by infulting the friends of the revolution, and revive 
ing animofities againft Great Britain, now fmothered, but not extm- 
ginflied, would in a fhort time fo irritate the people, that it would 
not be pofiible for adminiftration to prevent their refentment from 
burfting forth into a£U of violence. — As far therefore, as the writings 
of Cobbett have had any influence, it has been to excite uneafinefi 
sgainft Great Britain, and againft our government for its pacific pol- 
icy towards Great Britain. His papers however, are not generally 
read— very few indeed, are feen in New England. A few perfons, 
who are fond of low wit and fcurrility, read his papers ; for the fame 
reafon that they would go to lee a mountebank. With the mod in. 
fluential men in the Eaflern States, who occafjonally fee his Gazette, 
his opinions have no more weight than the howlings of a bull- bog. — 
Be affured, Dr. Prieflly, that with men of character, it is all one 
whether a dog barks or Cobbett writes. — In the courle of a journey 
of eight hundred miles through the Eaftern States, in various direc- 
tions, I every where heard the writings of Cobbett fpoken of with the 
utmoft contempt and abhorrence ; and this without a tingle exception. 
His Gazette is univerfally ranked with the Aurora and Argus, in 
point of enmity to our government, and in point of decency, much be- 
low either of the Jacobin prints. 

So much I thought it my duty to fay, in explanation of the opin- 
ions of my countrymen. Dr. Prieftly, you and Cobbett are both 
foreigners and aliens ; and it would be much more decent for you 
both, not to trouble the citizens of America, with your peftiferous 
difputes, or your arrogant pretenfions to inftrucl them in their duty. 
We expeil many marks of indignity from Englishmen in their own 
country. We are not even furprifed to fee in a Britifh review, the 
great change of opinions in America, wrought by the publication of 
the difpatches from our Envoys in Paris, alcribed to W. Cobbett.— 
Such grois errors are very congenial to the pride of Engliftimen. 
But living as you do, in the United States, you ought not to calum- 
niate the character of this country, by propagating a like doftrine. 
It is falfe, Sir, in toto, — it has not the leaft fhadow of foundation— 
and if you would make yourfeH acquainted with the people of Amer- 
ica, either by travelling or by means of cai refpondence with men of 
coneft information, you would know it to be falfe. 
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LETTER It. 
lift, 

THE next p?.ffige I (hall notice, is, in your rh ft pamphlet, 
Letter », page 7 and 8, in which you f3y, that in 1754 there was no 
complaint in America, of French principles, though they were the 
fame then as they are now— they were then univerfaliy confidered as 
the principles of general liberty, and the fame with American prin- 
ciples, that is, republican, in oppofitiori tamonwehial — that the change 
which has taken place is not in you, but in the people here— that you 
do not fee wherein French principles, that is, the principles of the 
French government, differ in any thing efient'ul from thofe of our 
own, &c. 

Is it peffible, Dr. Piieftiey, that you can be fo ili informed on the 
fubieel of the public opinion in the United Siaus ? This is the heft 
apology I can m?ke for your reprelentation of the ftate of the quef- 
lion, in regard to French principles and American principles. 

The Americans, fir, are net atwar with the abftraft princi- 
ples of the French Conftitutions. I fay, Conjlitutions, for the Na- 
tional Legiflature has formed three or four ; a.l of them republican, 
but none of them durable. If the prefent fhould ftand, you will 
be pleafed to obferve, that it is a free government in fpeculation, 
maint iine.1 by a military dtfpotifoi in fa&. There are many people 
in this Country, fome ©f them as old as you, fir, and as well verfed 
in political hiftory, who are inclined to believe that no republican 
form of government in France can be fttpported by any other means 
than ciefpatijm. Tluy draw their conduftons from hilloiicnl fa&s, 
experience, and the known principles of the human heart. But this 
is an ablh-act queilion, that has no influence on the conduft ot our 
government towards France, nor on the general temper ot our CitL 
Zens towards the French government. 

In 1794, fir, and tor fome years previous, the people of Ame- 
rica generally believed the views of the French reformers to he pine 
and to be limited to the fole objeel of correcting the enormous abufes 
of their own government. While this was the general belief in Ame- 
rica, our citizens were well wifhers to the tuccefs of the Revolution. 
It was in 17)3, that the conduct of Mr. Genet firft excited fufpicions 
that the French Revolurionifts had other views. To men in the a»U 
miniftration and many others, whole minds were intent up n the 
progrefs of the Revolution, it appeared then to be very obvious, that 
the French had views hofti'-e to the pesce, not only of liurope, but of 
the United States ; although the bulk of the people in America, in 
the firength of their prepcffeffions for a Republican government, and 
in their honeil credulity, continued to think weil of the views of the 
French Reformers, until two 01 three yens later. 

For inyfelf, fir, I can affure you, that in 1793, I was a warm 
admirer of the French reformation j and in fome pieces which I 
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wrote for the public papers, will be feen my real to apologize for the 
excefles which marked the commencement of the Revolution. 

The firft thing that excited alarm, was theeonduft and decla- 
rations of Mr. Genet. His tending at Charlefton in March i793» 
and his arrogant difplay of power, gave great offence ; but when it 
appeared that Ii is foleinn declarations that the French Government did 
not wifh the United States to quit neutral ground, were contradicted 
by his fecret intrigues, and efpecially by his pofitive inftruclions, 
which required him to ufe all his influence to perfuade " the Ameri- 
can Government to make a common caofe with France''} and when it 
appeared that he came furnifhed with blank Commiffions to put into 
the hands of the French and Americans ; and at the very time that he 
was making fair declarations of the molt pacific views, was arming 
privateers in our poits and raifing a body of land forces in the heart 
of our country — When all this appeared, you may be allured that 
no honed Ameiican could fee all this falfehood, duplicity and cunning, 
without fufpeftingthe fundamental principles of the French Revolution. 

Every year and every packet from Europe tended to ftrengthen 
eur fufpicions ; and to fhew you how well founded were our lul'pi- 
cions of the fincerity of French profeflions, I offer to your confeder- 
ation a few other proofs, fele&ed from official papers. The number 
might be greatly er.creafed, but I would not fwell this letter with fac\« 
well known in this country. 

In the Manifefto of the Convention, decreed Dec. 29, 1791, 
and fent to all the Courts of Europe, is the following paflage. «* The 
French nation renounces the undertaking of war, with the view of 
making conquefts, and will never employ her forces againtt the liberty 
of any ftate. Such is the text of their conftitution. Jsalous of her 
own independence, fhe will never infringe the independence of other 
nations. In requiring other nations to refpeel her repofe, fhe took an 
eternal engagement not to trouble others." 

Now obferve, fir. Savoy was conquered by general Montef- 
quieu in Sept. 1701, and on the 27th of November following, lefs 
than eleven months from the date of their folemn manifefto, the Con- 
vention decreed that " Savoy fhall be united with the French republic 
and (hall form the 2+th department under the name of Mont Blanc." 

On the 19th of November 1792, the Convention pafTed thatfa- 
wdits decree, that they would " grant fraternity and aflidance to all 
tnofe people who wifh to procure liberty" — a decree which alarmed 
all nations, and which, notwithstanding the attempts made to loften 
?nd explain away its true import, was an aclual invitation to the peo- 
ple of every counti y to rebel againft their government, without even a 
discrimination in favor of republican governments. In the Conven- 
tion, Cambon declared on the 15th December 1792, that, "You 
muil freely declare our revolutionary power in every country which 
we enter. You rr.uft overturn eftablifhed conftitutions and convoke 
piimary affemblies." Thele declarations were mads officially in the 
Bams of the military and diulomatx committees. 
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What can you fay, Dr. Prieflly, to contradiction* of this 
kind r Further : 

In a Manifefto read in Convention, December 5, 1793, and 
fent to all the departments, it is declared that " The French are net 
infected with the furor of rendering other nations free and happy 
againft their own will." 

In a letter from Mr. Chauvlin to Lord Grenriile, dated De- 
cember *7, >79*» 't is declared that " The National Convention 
never meant that the French Republic fhould favor iniurre6tion." — 
How well this accords, Sir, with Cambon's declaration that their 
revolutionary power, muft be freely declared in every country ? 

Again, Sir, In a letter from Mr. Chauvlin to Lord Gien- 
ville, dated June id, 179a, that minifter declares that " France wifhes 
to preferve her own limits— (he repels every idea of aggrandizement ." 
In another letter dated January 13, X79J, he declares, "France has 
renounced and again renounces every conqueft." But, Sir, it hap- 
pens that this letter was written fix weeks after Savoy had been 
conquered and annexed to France. 

In the Manifefto of December 19, 1791, The Convention 
fay, " France will never infringe the Independence of other na- 
tions." What is, if poffible, more infamous, the French Repre- 
fentives in Holland, in a fpeech made to the States General in Feb- 
ruary i795» after that country was conqutrei and garrifoned nuitb 
French troops, declared " The national convention will be always 
faithful to the folemn engagements it has made, not to intermeddle in 
the government of foreign nations." 

In Auguft 1794, Barrere made a report on the victories of the 
armies, in which he lays, " Thus the armies of the Republic fubdue 
Flanders, feize Belgium, humble Holland, contraft the territories of 
the kingling of Sardinia, make Italy tremble, feize on the Palatinate 
and the borders of the Rhine." 

On the 30th of January 1795, the French Convention, adopted 
a report of Boiffy d' Anglas, expreffive of their principles — in which 
are thefe words ; — " The fincere defire of rendering peace folid and 
durable, obliges us to extend our frontiers, to take for our limits 
great Rivers, the mountains and ths ocean— at this price, the powers 
of Europe may depend on an inviolable peace." — In April i795,Reu- 
bell, in his report on the Treaty with Pruffia, fays, "You have not 
yet pronounced on the limits of the territory of the Republic."— 
Although in 1793, in March, the Committee of Safety reported that 
the " natural boundaries of the Republic are the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the two feas, and a free country, which had been their ally for two 
centuries."— And in another report of the fame Committee in Febru- 
ary 1795, it is declared, fpeaking of Belgium, that " Nature, the wifh 
of the people, and the interefl of the French Republic, require that 
this country fhould remain forever a conqueft to liberty." 
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In M*reh 1795. Cambaceres declared in an offici il report, that 
,: France is called to dfeSi and reform the politics of Europe." 

In • report of Carnot to the Convention February i3, *795i 
the French me called the «• Conquerors" of Holland, and the Dutch 
{> ' pi the var.qai/bed. 

In multitudes of inftances we find the French making promifes 
of fidelity to their allies — yet on the aid of December 1 794., they ac- 
knowledged in an official report of Johonnot, that " with regard to 
the Ameiions, we have followed the example of the perfidious Eng- 
lijh:' 

I can fill pages, Sir, with fimilar contradictions, and incon- 
fiflencies, taken from French official papers, before me j but they 
would (wtli lli s letter beyond the limits intended. You muft cer- 
t.i'ily be acquainted with them, Sir 5 and I am furprized that a gen w 
tlemen of your apparent good fenle arid candor, lhould pafs by the 
real reafons ot a change of public opinion in America, and write 
about a ref<mblance in the abftruft principles of the French and 
American Governments. You muft know, Sir, that this change has 
been produced fulely by the difcovery of the real 'v'wws of the 
French Revolutionifts — their contradictions — their infults to foreign 
rations — their domineering pride and ambition — their tre.ichery to- 
wards the fmall peaceable States in their vicinity — their fecret in- 
trigues to influence the government of America — their rapacioulnefs 
in plundering trade — their infamous corruption and perfidy which 
may well put all kings and courtiers to the blufh. — The people of 
America, Sir, abandoned the French caufe, when the French them- 
felves abandoned the principles of their own Conflitution. 

By French principles are now meant, principles of Atheifm, ir- 
religion, ambition, and Jacobiiifm. The citizens of this part of 
America are firmly perfuaded that French conquefts, or attempts to 
reform Europe by the fword, are inconfiltent, not only with their own 
profeffions, but with the peace of the world. They believe the opin- 
ion, that man can be governed by his realon improved, without the 
tifual aids of religion and law, to be not merely a chimera, but a dan- 
gerous doclrinr, calculated to undermine the foundation of morals 
and all focial confidence and fecurity. They wifh the governments 
of Euiope reformed — and will all efpoufe the caufe of the Reformers, 
when their views fliall be limited to that object. 

With refpeSt to forms of government, our citizenB generally 
fuppofe the republican to be the beft, for all countries on earth. I 
queftion this opinion myfelf. It appears to me that a free govern- 
ment arifes naturally out of a ftate of fociety like that which exifts in 
America ; but that the ftate of fociety, in moft parts of Europe, will 
not admit of that form, or will tender it impracticable. The dif- 
cuffion of this queftion would lead me into a differtation improper in 
this place — and 1 fliall therefore clofe this letter with barely flaring 
my opinion in general terms. 
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LETTER III. 
SIR, 

IN your fecond letter, page 8 and 9, you define democracy, 
with a view to explain away the odious fenfe annexed to the word de- 
mocrat. You call the conftitution of this country a democracy ; and 
every man who is not a democrat, an enemy to this conftitution. But 
whatever you may call the true meaning of thefe words, the praftice 
of our country has annexed to them and eftablifhed a different figni- 
fication. By democracy is intended a government, where the Iegifla- 
tive powers are exerciled directly by all the citizens ; as formerly jn 
Athens and Rome. In our country, this power is not in the hands 
of the people, but of their reprefentatives. The powers of the people 
are principally reftricted to the direct exercife of the rights of fuffrage. 
Hence a material diftinction between our form of government and 
thofe of the ancient democracies. Our form of government has ac- 
quired the appellation of a Republic, by way of distinction, or rather 
of a Reprefenlatwe Republic. 

Hence the word Democrat has been ufed as fynonymous with the 
word Jacobin in France j and by an additional idea, which arofe from 
the attempt to control our government by private popular aflbciations, 
the word has come to fignify a perfjn, who attempts an undue oppo- 
fition to, or influence over government, by means of private clubs, 
fecret intrigues, or by public popular meetings, which are extraneous 
to the conftitution. By Republicans we underftand the friends of our 
Reprelentative Governments, who believe that no influence whatever 
Ihould be'exercifed in a ftate, which is not directly authorized by the 
Conftitution and Laws. 

From the fignification of the word democrat, as above explain- 
ed, the transition is eafy to that of an oppofer of adminiftration gen- 
erally. 

In letter 4, page 17 and 18, you fay " the language and fenti- 
ments of the federalifts appear to_ye« to be very congenial to thole of 
the friends of monarchy and high maxims of government in England*" 
—In this paffage, fir, you betray total ignorance of the general cha- 
racter and opinions of the Federalifts, or rather' friends to adminif- 
tration. You appear to have collected this opinion of yours from the 
Englifh Gazette, lately published in Philadelphia, and other papers 
conducted by men of little talents and the humble imitators of Por- 
cupine.— But whatever has been the fource from which you have de- 
rived your opinion, you may reft aflured [of its fallacy— it is falfe 
and groundlefs. New England, fir, contains about a million of 
inhabitants ; I have been bom and educated among them — few men 
01 my age have a more extenflve acquaintance in all parts of the 
country — and I can declare to you that the great body of the people 
are as firmly attached to a republican government, as they ever were^ 
at any period of our revolution. Our prefent Conftitution is the 
government of our choice— the people are independent landholders— 
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free and accu Homed to manage their own local concerns— 1» choofs 
thsir Reprefentatives— to reftecl them -vehert cho/en—w place confi- 
dence in tbem—zr\A obey their laws. It bad laws happen to be enact- 
ed, as they will fometimes be, from ha!1e or miftakc, inconveniences 
are foon experienced and the laws repealed. — To this form of govern- 
ment our citizens are accuftomed ; they know no ether, and will fub- 
mit to no other. It is a government which has grown out of our 
ftate of fociety ; which is interwoven into all the habits of life and 
opinions of our citizens ; and I will repeat to you what I faid to 
Mr. Genet in Auguft 1793, in anfwer to his aflTeition, that General 
Wafliington and Mr. Hamilton had it in contemplation to bring us 
again under the dominion of deat Britain. — " Sir, there area mill- 
ion of people in the Eaftern States whom you have not feen — I am 
acquainted with thole people — they are a free, intelligent people — 
they know their rights perfe&ly, and are able to defend them — and 
be affurcd, fir, it is no more in the power of Gen. Wafhinton or Mr. 
Hamilton to bring them under the government of Great Britain, or 
to change their government, than it is to make a world." 

Let this anfvver fatisfy you and allay all democratic apprehen- 
fions about the introduction of monarchy or its maxims into tint 
country. If there is any danger of the reception of fucli maxims, it 
srifes from the unreasonable jzaloufies and difaffecYion of our demo- 
crats, to the adniiniftration. The inceffantoppofition made to a gov- 
ernment which, on the whole, appears to be adminiflered with great 
integrity, and purity, has alarmed, at times, our heft republicans, and 
made them more willing to fee ftrength added to the executive arm, 
than they would have bem, under a more quiet fubmiffion to the 
general policy of adniiniftration. 

You apologize for your interfering with the political concerns 
of this country, on the following grouius — That you are old and 
have read and thought much on political fubjecls — and with a fneer, 
page 15, you infinuate that you are much wifer than many young 
native Americans. This, fir, hardly deferves a fneer fiom a native 
American, ad. That you were feven years in the family of th« 
Marquis of Lan.fdowne, where you fa.v and converfed with the firft 
politicians in Europe — That you knew many great political charac- 
ters of Fiance, as well as in England, fuch as Mr. Turgot, Mr. 
Nckar, Mr. Biflot, Mr. Pethion, and the Due de Rochsfocaulr, 
&c. [Such men by the way do not pafs for politicians in the United 
States — They knew nothing about true politics, or the art of gov- 
erning — and to their blunders muft be a!c;ibedthe miferies of the 
F ench people, dining the revolution.] 3 I. That you have written 
a book or two <n political fuhjecls, and have b.en acquainted with 
the Abbe Raynal, Adam Smith, Dr. Franklin, and Prefident Ad- 
ams, &c. 

All thefe circumftances, fir, give you very high pretenfions 
to political fkill and [i ut your political tenets prove that, 

tiom all thefe heterogeneous materials, you have not ejctra&cd a fyf- 
ttm of jound politics. 
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LETTER IV. 

Sir, 

IN your fecond pamphlet, page 5, you fay, that all per- 
fons entrusted with the conduct of public affairs are the fervants of 
the people and accountable to them for their conduct in office. 

WITHOUT the leaft referve, fir, I contradict you directly — and 
whenever theaffertion is made, or wherever found, whether in your 
writings or in the c. > ftitutions of the States, it is a difgrace to thofe 
who make it. You,~'of all men, fir, ought to be better acquainted 
with the meaning cf words, and the nature and duties of public fta- 
tions. 

A fervant acts in fubordination to a mafler — to whom he is re- 
fponfible. But this is not true of any Legijlator in our country. So 
far is a legislator from being a fervant of the people, that his elec- 
tion conftitutes him their plenipotentiary fubjiitute — he takes the place 
and all the powers, quoad the object of his appointment, which th< 
people themfelves would take, if they were to attend the Legislature 
in perfon. He acts not in fubordination to any will or commands, 
either exprefs or implied, but in purfuance of his onvn difcretion. In 
mod cafes, the people who fend him, can have no will, fo. they do 
not, and cannot, know the queftions on which he will be called to 
decide. Nor is he refponfible to them for his decifions, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term. He may be punished for corruption ; 
but in no other cafe, I believe, can a legislator be calltd in queftion 
for his opinions or decifions. In our country, indeed, moll legisla- 
tures have bounds fet to their authority in certain points, by the fir (I 
focial compact ; but ten thoufand cafes occur in which the legifl .'ire 
is bound by no limits, except moral right and wrong, or political ex- 
pediency — the fame limits that nature and fociety prefcribe for every 
citizen. 

The word ftrvant therefore does not exprefs the character and re- 
lation of a legislator to the people, and t j call him by that name, is 
an abul'e of words — it is more — it is the direct mode of bringing 
government and laws into contempt. The ule of it originated in 
the entluifiafm of our revolution, when an oppofition to the claims of 
the B:itifh parliament had driven our citizens into an extreme hatred 
of power, and into a neglect of fonie distinction* which are efientiul 
to a due fuppoit of the moSt free government. 

In page 9, you begin to Piate your objections to our Constitu- 
tion. Thi firSl is, the elegibility of a man to the office of Prefident 
for life. The teafon aligned is, the danger of an enlargement of 
executive power, and you a e pleafed to fay, that the more power 
men have, the more they wilh to have. 

It is really Strange, fir, that your candor Should have overlook- 
ed one remarkable exception— the iliuftrious Washington— who dif- 
hked power and office So (Sincerely, that he was literally compelled to 
accept of the firft office in our government. This may be a rare in. 
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ftance ; but on; government has fo few it trillion I thai it htl beea 
found very difficult to fiud men to fill the higheft offices, who are 
conltffidly competent to riifcharge them with honor and luccefs. I 
believe, fir, you cannot be ignorant of this fnct. So final! are '.ha 
emoluments, fo fatiguing the duties, and fo expofed to calumny, the 
Nations, that many of the moft able men in the United States could 
not be prevailed on to accept them. Under thele circumftanc:s, 
wheie is the ground for jealoufy ? 

Every high ftation requires exalted talents— Great time, great 
ftudy, a life of labor are requifite to enable men to fill important offices. 
If you exclude a man from the power of holding the Prelidency 
more than three or four years, according to your idea, you take frcm 
him the ftrongeft incentive to qualify himfclf for the ftation, and in- 
evitably degrade the office, by being obliged to fill it with incompe- 
tent men. Experence, in this cafe, is a better guide than theory. 
The jealoufy of power, derived from theory, led the people in Geor- 
gia, to introduce, inio their firft constitution, a provifion that pre 
vented a man from being Governor, more than one year in three. 
In a few years it was found that no resectable man could be found to 
take the office. It was diverting a man from other bufinefs, to Lis 
great lofs, without giving him any equivalent. In fhort thi office, I 
have been told, funk to a very low point in public eftimation. This, 
among other things, induced the people to frame a new conilitution, 
in which that provifion is omitted, and the Governor is permitted to 
hold his office for two years under one election. 

Experience, fir, I repeat, is our beft guide. In Connecticut, 
the Governer, Lieutenant Governor and members of Council, are 
eligible while they live. Nothing like the evils you apprehend in the 
National Government have ever occurred — no undue extenlion of 
powers— no infringements of the people's rights— and this too in a 
ilate which has r.o written conftimtion. 

Besides, is not a quadrennial election a fufficient fecurity a- 
gainft corruption and mal-adminiitiation ? Cannot we tiuft the peo- 
ple with their own fafety in this regard ? Surely, Sir,_yo«r unboun- 
ded confidence in the people ought to quiet your apprehenfions. And 
if by chance a man is found to fill the office with talents and integrity, 
is it right to tie the hands of the people, that they (hall not re-elect 
fuch a man ? Shall the conftimtion exclude the privilege of availing 
themfelves of diftinguifhed excellence? For fuch would be the inev- 
itable confequence of your doctrine. I queftion the right of th» peo- 
ple thus to legiflate for futuie generations. But certain I am of the 
inexpediency of the meafure. In this particular, I am peifuaded our 
experience, young as we are, is a fafer guide, than the fpeculative 
wildom of your old age, and vaft acquaintance with books, and the 
great politicians of Europe. 

The parallel you draw betweeu the Executive ef France 2nd of 
Art erica, in the point under confederation, is a moft unfortunate one. 
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You give the preference to the Conftitution of France, becaufe each 
Director has only a fifth of the power, and muft be reduced to a pri- 
vate citizen, in five years. You fay therefore he is under a lefs 
temptation to extend his powei . It happens however, that in fall 
the Directory, with all thefe excellent precautious on paper, did in 
lefs than four years, affume nearly all the powers of the Conftitu- 
tion, and became the moil abfolute defpots in Europe. This it 
agreed by the Frer>ch themfelves. The conclufion I draw from the 
fact is, what I wifh you to ponder more than you appear to have 
done, that the fecurity which a nation has for its rights, does not de- 
pend much on paper /imitations. A written Conftitution, where 
the powers of the departments of government and all its officers, are 
never fo well defined, has not a tenth part of the influence in check- 
ing ftiides of power and preferving popular privileges, which is com- 
monly fuppofed, and afcribed to that caufe. In Connecticut, the 
powers of the Legislature have never been much restricted ; and are 
now competent to alter or repeal almoft every regulation or law, 
deemed, in other ftates, fundamental. Yet I prefume no lpot on the 
globe has enjoyed a longer peiiod of uninterrupred freedom, with Co 
tew violations of natural and political rights. Nor is it poffible for 
the Legislature to eftablifh a law violating public rights. A law for 
the purpofe could not exift, any more than ferpents in Ireland, or an 
orange tree in Lapland, Government necefTarily takes its character 
and tone from the character of the people, and the ftate of fociety. 
Among a people, independent in property, and accuftomed to man- 
age and control the concerns of government, it is physically impoffi- 
ble to introduce defpotifm. Among a people, corrupt, dependent on 
a few men, and torn into factions, limitations of power on paper are 
cobwebs, eafily fwept away by the breath of violence. 

These remarks, I deem, a complete refutation of all your argu- 
ments on that fubj:6V. And I beg leave here to remark, that you 
and moft of your well informed Countrymen, feem to have adopted 
principles on theoretical reafoning, without the benefit of that multi- 
farious experience which our old citizens enjoy. I am perfuaded, that 
more general and careful observation will, in time, correct many of 
your opinions. 



LETTER V. 
SIR, 

YOUR fecond objection to our National Conftitution, is, 
that •* it contains no Sufficient provifion for guarding againft viola- 
tions of it by perfons entrufted with its administration.'' 

This, fir, is a Speculative queftion, which cannot perhaps be 
now determined. The people ot the United States have judged the 
Court of Impeachments and the Supreme Judicial Court, to be the 
fafeft depositories of the powers of punifhing officers of government j 
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illy as the power of impeaching is veiled in the popular br inch. 
For further light on this lubjccl, we mult wait for the refultl ol tx- 
periments. 

But your propofed '« Special Court, confining of deputies, 
fiom all the States in the Union," is a projection of a mod extraordi- 
nary nature. Suppofe, Gr, that in the feveial (late Governments, it 
ffiould be ordained that officers of government Ihould be trie I by a 
Special Comt confuting of deputies from the feve'M counties or 
towns, would you think it a wife provifion ? Much lefs would you 
think it wiTe to vert, in each town, the power of calling that court, 
at pleaiuie ? I am fure, fir, you have not bten eye witnefs to fo ma- 
ny fic.lcs of the populace as I have, or you would not think inch a 
provilion very well calculated to fecure freedom and juftice. Indeed, 
I am confident that an attendance on the feveial popular affimblies 
in this country, and a view of their paffions, folly, precipitation, and 
{bmetimes violations of law and juftice,' would cure you of a great ma- 
ny ot your errors. In no one point have the theoretical republicans 
in Europe and America, foegrtgioufly miftafcen ju(t principles, as in 
their opinions of the wildom and purity of popular Councils. For 
moie than twenty yeais I have been particularly attentive to this fub- 
je£t 5 and without reforting to France for examples, I can produce 
numerous instances of extreme raffinefs, want of forefight, and bafe 
injuAice,in the Legiflatures of our own country. Some of them were 
arretted by a venerable Senate ; others were matured into laws, anl 
productive of molt ruinous eff« els. Yet a great majority of the indi. 
v:dua!s compofing the Legiflatures, were honed, well meauing men ; 
but milled by wrong conceptions of things, by their parfimony, or 
what was more common, by the infidious arts of defigning leaders. 
In fome in(tances,fix months experience convinced the men of their er- 
ror, and they were furprifed they could have been i'o unwife. Jm 
fhort, fir, alter a full confideration of the character of popular alTem- 
biies, in this count y,where our citizens are as well informed perhaps 
as in any part of the world, I declare, that I fhculd not value a po- 
litical Conftitution, however good in other refpecls, as the fecurity 
of my freedom, without the negative of a Senatorial Branch, lefs 
jjionc to precipitancy, and lefs dependent on popular paffions. 

Your third exception to our Constitutions, is the requifitioit 
of talks vf allegiance, and abjuration. With refpect to the firlt, 
allegiance is the duty of every citizen, independent of oaths or laws. 
An oath, in fuch a cafe, is no more than a formal, folemn public 
declaration or promile of fidelity, in a point in which a man was be- 
fore bound by fecial obligation. It is only an exprefs piomiie, in a 
cafe where an implied promife before exifted. Such an oath can 
w< und no conlcience — can do no harm. In refpeft to abjuration, I 
think with you, it is worfe than ufelefs, to require it of any man ; and 
am forprifed, that fnch an oath is permitted to tx'-ft in any of the 
Gtates. 
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Your exceptions to the alien and (edition laws contain no new 
arguments againft them. I am among thofe who firmly believe in 
the conHhutionality of them, as well as their expediency. It could 
never have been intended by the framers of the Convolution to crip- 
ple the nations! Legiflature, in fuch a manner as to expofe the gov- 
ernment to convulfions and ruin, without a remedy in the powers or 
that body. The aiticle relative to the migration of perfons, anterior 
to 1808, as I was in Philadelphia at the time the Conftitution was for- 
med, I know was intended to refer to fUves only.— Your citation of 

that article feems to be defigned ad captandum vulgus ; for 

your own opinion cannot juftify you in applying the claule to oth* 
er perfons. With refpcct to the law to reftrain fedition, you mud 
certainly know, that it is in affirmance of the common law. Lnw3 
more fevcre than that have long exifted in mo ft of the ftates. It is a 
principle never difputed, that a ftate has a right to punifh feditious 
writings. The law of the United States doestffl/ abridge the freedom 
of fpeech ; you are at liberty to fay and to publilh juft what you 
pleafe, as before — fubjecl only to certain fpecific penalties, in cafes 
where, before the law, you were liable to undefined penalties. — The 
Jaw is humane and wife ; and I very much regret that feveral alien 1 --, 
who have inceflantly abufed government, have not experienced its 
eff> els. — This remark does not allude to you or your friend Mr. 
Cooper, whofe talents are well fpoken of, but whole writings I have 
n t (ten. This however I can fay, that if you continue to attack the 
government of the country, and excite uneafinel's among the people— 
which the letteis I am anfwering are calculated to do — I fhall rejoice 
to fee the alien law extend the arm of juflice to you, as I think it 
ought to have done, long ago, to your friend Porcupine. 

One remaik further is applicable to the laws under confidera- 
tion. They are both the offspring of a neceffity induced by aliens. 
N:ver, fir, would our Legislators have thought of them, had not 
aliens intruded themfelves into our national concerns, and attempted 
to render the me lfuies of our government odious and unpopular. — 
The firne circumftances have rendered fuch laws neceffary in all Eu- 
ropetn States ; and the neceffity will exift, as long as men bufy 
themfelves in making mifchief. 



letter vi. ' 
Sir, 

Your obfervations on the treaty- making power oftha Prefident 
and Senate, in page i 5 and 1 6 are uncandid, or founded on a miftake, 
or rather your obfervations on the power of the Houfeof Reprefenta- 
livv s to lefufe appropriations. 

There is an improper jealoufy in many minds, refpe&ing the 
Senate. This body is often compared to the Hou.'e of Lords in En- 
gland, without any points of rtfemblance, to warrant the com pari ion. 
It is unjuft to reafon from the powers of a body, holding their place 
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ht or royal appointment, to tl e powrenof in eleflivt 

— a body poflef&ng no exclufive property or privileges, butde- 

it on the fuffrages of their fellow citizens. — Such a boJy is • 

Houje ofReprefentativcs, as well M the other. The duration of their 

offi-e is rather in favor of their independence, and from twenty year* 

•ition, I can fay, that the decifions of the Senates in the feverai 

Si it s, have been as pure and pati iotic, and much kfs precipitate and 

, ".han the proceedings of the popular branches of the Legifla- 

tures. All yourjealoufiesor. this head are evidently theeffeft of bafe„ 

lefs theory. 

That the Houfe cf Representatives have no rijht to refufe ap, 
prcprir.tions to fulfil a treaty, has, I belitv?, never been a fleeted j 
although when the qucftion was under difcuffion, I thought the fup- 
;- • tees of adminilhation, went farther than the conllitution will war- 
rant. The Houfe of Reprefentatives have an undoubted right to re- 
fill: Ibch appropriations j but in doing that, they violate the treaty, 
and t^ke on themfelves the refponfibility. — The queftion therefore 
i iR forever be determined by the expediency of the meafure, and I 
Relieve, it (lands on nearly the fame ground between the King and 
Council, ard the Houfe of Commons. 

In page 18 you lay, " the characters and lives of perfons in of- 
ficr, — ought not to be confidered in any other light rhan thofe of other 
individuals, under the protection of the fame laws'"— Five lines below 
you fay «« Not but that the lives of all public officers, civil or milita. 
ry, even that of a Conllable, being of greater importance to the focie- 
ty, the crime of taking them away, is greater than that of the mur- 
der of private perfons.'* — If your ingenuity can reconcile thofe paffa- 
ges, you have more logic than I pretend to poffefr. 

But the laft palfage is correct. The characters of public offi- 
cers are of more importance than thofe of private citizens, becaufe 
they reprefer.t the laws. A portion of the refpeft which men have 
for the laws, is infeparably attached to the perlonal character of the 
man ; and a degradation cf the man is always followed, in a greater 
or lei's degree, with contempt for the laws. This is the reafon why 
libels on public officers are always confidered as more hainous, than 
on private characters. And it is not one of the lead furprifing con- 
tradictions, in the arguments of men in oppofirion, that they forever 
exalt the excellence of a republican government and attempt to deprefa 
and vilify the characters of thofe who adminifter it. The nuill of the 
feople is the inctffant burden of their fong, yet the men who are de- 
signated to execute that will, are called fervants, and loaded with 
every fpecies of indignity. 

In page II, you write that had you been fuffered to purine 
your own concerns quietly, you would not have wiitten thefe expof- 
tulatory letters on politics. I confef?, fir, the letters to me wear the 
appearance, not fo much of vindication of ycurfelf, as tif an infidious 
attack, on our government, under a pretext of (elf vindication. If 
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lam wrong in this opinion, I flnll regret it ; but (o many things 
evidently not connected with a vindication of yourfelf, are wrought 
into thofe letters, that I am compelled to believe you have taken this 
mode of publifhing your opinions, on purpofe to ftrengthen a party 
pgainft administration. 

I am the more perfuaded of this fa£t, as you had not the leaft 
occafion for ftlf vindication. Who, fir, has attacked your character f 
Has one native American ? You do not mention one. It does not 
appear that any mottal has difturbed your repofc, except Cobbett, a 
countryman of your oivn, an alien — a low, fcurrilous fugitive from 
your own native land — who is really too contemptible to excite the 
refentment of Amei ican citizens. You ought not therefore to charge 
cur citizens with treating you ill — nor make the billingfgate of your 
own country, the pretext forlpreading the principles of difa flection 
to the government and laws which protect you.— It is not the part 
of a good citizen. 

That you befriended the American prifoners in England, dur- 
ing the late war, is a circumftance that entitles you to the fincere 
acknowledgements of ray countrymen ; and for that kindnefs, if I 
had no other reafons in the common duties of humanity, my houfe 
fhould be always open in the mod hofpitable manner, to you and all 
your family, while I live. 

You are pleafed to fay, that in England, " decency and good 
manners are never violated." T will not attempt to difturb your en- 
joyment of this opinion ; but pleafe to remark, fir, that four parts 
of five of all the indecency which difgraces the American papers, 
enough in all confcience to d ifgu ft every per/on and all parties, flows 
lrom the pens of natives of Europe, who have lately immigrated to 
ihis cuuntry, and a very large portion of it, from Britifh fubjetts. 



L E T T 1 R. VII. 
Sir, 

In your nth letter, in which you treat of the policy of Ameri- 
ca with refpeft to foreign nations, you give it as your opinion, that 
while our treaty with France fubGfted, a treaty mould not have beeu 
made with England, without the knowledge, and without the con- 
cu'ience, of the French Government. 

I COULD not have believed a fentiment Co degrading to the charac- 
ter of a free citizen, could have been harbored in the mind of the low- 
eft of the French partizans in this country; much lei's, in the mind 
of the philofophic Pi ieftley. What I afk the confent of a foreign na- 
tion to a negotiation ? Where is the independence of a nation thut 
tramelled r I am afhamed, Sir, that a man breathing the air of a 
free country can be found capable of uttering that humiliating l'enti- 
■lent. Do you believe, Sir, that Piefident Adams has iolicited the 
•onfent of the Britifh government, to a negotiation with France? 

C 
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Did P,efi lent Wafhineton nfk the concurrence of Franee to a nego- 
ciation with Spain ? Dr. Prieftley— Old as you are, I beg of you 
flill to learn, in a free country, to maintain the dignity of a freeman. 

The opinions here uxprefTsd are wholly independent of them»- 
rils of the treaty with Great Britain, lub'tcb are to be judged by other 
principles. In general, the treaty was not unfavorable to America ; 
but one or two of the articles gave no fmall uneaftnefs to the friends 
of adminiftratioh : Such was the article refpecVing contraband goods ; 
nothing being more obvious than that a commercial nation fliould not 
confenr, on any confideration, to an enlargement of the lift of con- 
traband articles, Yet after the treaty had been ratified by th: Sen- 
ate, it was judged moft prudent to make no oppofition to it. 

The only real advantage which I expected would be derived 
from the treaty, was, the adjuftment of the old controvei fies about 
debts and the furrender of the weftern pofts, which the Britifh Gov- 
ernment held as pledges for thofe debts. To effect this, by removing 
the caufes of mutual complaint, and healing the wounds which were 
incefl'.ntly irritated by both paries, was an interefting object ; and if 
that object alone fhould be effected, it would be an equivalent for 
great facrifices. Whether it will or not, is yet uncertain; but cer- 
tainly it was wife policy to attempt it. 

That it W3S right and honorable to enter upon a treaty with 
Great Britain, without the knowledge or concurrence of the French 
Government, I have no doubt, although our Government could havt 
no right to change the ground on which America and France (food. 
But, Sir, no man who regards the fafety and independence of a na- 
tion, and efpecially of the United States, fliould fuggeft the idea, 
that one nation is bound to afk the confent of an ally to a negociatiou 
with her enemy. The practice, if adopted, would lead to inextri- 
cable emban a/rmeius. Good faith alone is the rule by which the Gov- 
ernment of any nation is bound to regulate its conduct towards it* 
allies. 

Ok the fubject of the policy of a navy and an army, I differ 
from you, and in fome meafure, from moft of my fellow citizens. 
But the fubject cannot be difcufTed in thefe letters. I can only fay, 
wit Is regard to the prefent fneafures of defence, that in my opinion, 
they ought rot to be abandoned, without an adequate fubftitute, 
which, there is no reafon to believe, can be furnifhed.—- In the prefent 
ftate of the world, no nation can be fafe, without wat like (kill and 
prorations. Mditary knowledge and fpirit ought not to be loft ; 
for it is impoffiMe to forcfee from what quarter danger may proceed. 
And I am ont- of thofe who believe, that this ftate of mankind will be 
as the human race. What man always has been, I believe 
ys will be — until the millennium ; and I am not fkilled enough 

phecy to difeern, at prefent, the approaches of that hapiy pe- 
rio.l. Indeed the n ft convincing evidence that the world is grow- 
ing ho better, not making any advances towards univeifal peace ami 
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•oncord, is drawn from the conduct of the men who pretend to be 
lieve in the do&iine. In Europe and America, it is hue, as a gen- 
eral remark, that the pretended believers in a regenerated ftate of io- 
ciety, and the advoc3te6 of universal peace, are the moft feditious 
people when out of office, and the moft bloodthirfty and tyrannical 
in power. With the found of liberty and toleration on their tongues, 
they have ufually obtained power by the moft unjuftifiable means, and 
when they pofftffed it, have exercifed it with the moft intolerant and 
unrelenting fevetity. With a few exceptions, the men in oppofition 
in our country, are men either defperate in their circumflances, or 
profligate in their lives, or known to be unbelievers. And permit 
me to fay further, that you, with all your apparent franknefs, furnifh 
a remarkable proof that man is not deftined to enjoy uninterrupted 
harmony and peace. Under a government acknowledged by you to 
be the moft free and belt conftituted of any on earth, you are not 
fatisfied with the portion of rights enjoyed. You are uneafy, either 
at the adminiftration, or atfomefpeculative points in the conftitution, 
and inftead of acquiefeing in the laws and meafures of the conftitu- 
tional authorities, you are endeavoring to encreafe and (lengthen a 
fpirit of oppofition ; thus alarming your fellow citizens, and excit- 
ing one party to refift, and the other to defend the government. 
Such will certainly be the effect of your writings, if they make the 
impreflion, which, ij true, they ought to make. You feem not to 
cenfider that the mafs of the people may make more of your opinons 
than you intend ; ami that paflions once infl.tmed, will not flop at 
the limit which your clofet philofophy may prefcribe. The ravages 
of the mob, which deftroyed your houfe, your apparatus and papers, 
in England, ought certainly to have taught you, not to tamper 
with popular paflions.— If the officers of government do aclually 
violate the conftitution — if they have monarchical views, as you allege 
or infinuate, the people will do right to make a vigorous oppofition. 
Our only chance for peace and fafety, therefore, is, a general per- 
lu tfion in the public mind th \xyour charges are not jufl ; and I thank 
God, there is reafon to believe, that on tins ground, we have ample 
iecurity. 



LETTER VIII. 
SIR, 

ON the general fubject of withdrawing all marine defence, 
and leaving the merchant to defend himfelf \ov take his chance on 
the ocean, 1 will make only a few general remarks. 

On the calculations of arithmetic, perhaps a naval power 
cofts mere than it lVives. This however is a very queftionable p int, 
beacaufe fuch is the date of the world, that no certain data can ex ft 
by which it can be determined. The txpences of a navy may 
certained j but what amount of property it favts, that is, whit 
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amount would be loft, in cafeof no defenfe, it it never poflible to know. 

But I confider focll calculations as ufelefs, becaute your fyf- 
tem is liable to much (tronger objeclions. 

In the firft place, fome naval power it neceflary to defend our 
ports. Experience leaches us that (hips of war are our moft effectu- 
al batteries : and I prefume that you, if you had property in 
New York or Norfolk, would think it unwife to leave fach towns 
expofed to the plunderers of the ocean. To fay that we are fafe, be- 
caufe no foreign nation can have the leaft occafion or excufe to attack 
us, may poffibly fatisfy you, in the interior of Pennfylvania ; but it 
will not fatisfy us, who have houfes and (fores, which ate liable 
every hour to be blown about our ears, by any ao gun privateer or 
piratical (hip. 

In the tecend place, it is very queftionable whether the ftate of fe« 
clufion you recommend would be productive of the happinefs and 
beneficial effects contemplated. The happinefs of man teems not to 
depend fo much on property as on the purjuit of it. Virtue, health, 
the vigor of the mind, intellectual improvements, every thing that goes 
into the compofition of happinefs and greatnefs, feem to depend on 
aclive induftry and employment. And as a genet al remark, it will 
be found true, that all thefe qualities and circumftances are bed pro- 
moted, where there is the leaft reftraint on honeft induftry. The 
better way is to leave the mind of man as free from fetters as poflible 
—and the nation that does this, will be great, and I believe, in gener- 
al, will be more virtuous and happy, than a nation whole genius is 
limited to one fpot on the globe. 

The example you offer for imitation is an unfortunate one.— . 
The Chinele, if our accounts of them may be depended on, ate not 
more rich, or more virtuous, or more learned, than the nations of 
Europe who carry on and protect foreign trade. On the other hind, 
we have reafon to believe they are inferior to moft nations in all thefe 
particulars. Nor does their mode of carrying on trade exempt them 
from the evils of war and conqueft. It is true that inftead of the 
expences of a fleet and army, they laid out a fum of money perhaps 
equal to the Bi itifh debt, in raifing an enormous wall to proteft their 
countty from the Tartars; but that did not fecure them from con- 
queft. On the ether hand, their pacific policy which you recom- 
mend, and their confidence in their wail, deftroyed a military fpii it 
and occafioned a negleft of other means of detence 5 in this fituation, 
the Tartars found a way through the wall, and cafily fubjeclcd the 
peaceable Chinefe to their government. Such examples, fir, do not 
iecomrrend your policy, for the Tartais had bo mor; reafen tor in- 
vading China, than France or Great Britain has for conqueiing this 
country. Your argument therefore, that " France can have no ima- 
ginable motive for quarrelling with the United States," is of no 
weight. Nations very often find motives for invading their neigh- 
bors, which a man who fits cool in his nudy, could not have con- 
ceived and will hardly believe. 
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As it regards fcience, as well as indtlflry, I am perfuaded that 
•ommerce is highly beneficial. I rejoice that my ft How citi2ens tra- 
verfe the globe — they will probably be improred by their voyages, 
or furnifli the means of improvement for other*. A (oiiit of enter- 
prize gives more elevation and ex pan (ion to the mind, it gives new 
and enlarged views of man and his Creator, thus contributing to lib- 
rrality and the facial affcilions — at the lame time it produces the 
wealth neccfPuy for defence — or if the balance in property is agninft 
a naval protection, I would ftiil enccurag-- it for the fake of the (ther 
advantages. I believe, fir, man was net made to be fhut up in his 
own country, like a prifoner. It is his bufinefs to become acquaint- 
ed with his fpecies, to open a friendly intercourfe with them, and to 
chaftife the imperious nation that fliall attempt to reftrain this natural 
right. The nations which have hitherto done this, have been as 
great as others, and I btlieve quite as happy. 

But laftly, a great objection to your policy, is, its utter im- 
practicability. Our citizens have imbibed a love and a fpirit of com- 
merce ; their habits are commerc'a! — and no fpecuiatjve advantages 
will induce them to renounce their opinions, or alter their habits.— 
On this lubject, it has become fafhionable for the oppofers of our 
government to preach — but it is preaching to the winds. And I may 
lay, as I before faid in regard to the impraclicableneis of changing 
our government to a monarchy, that your fyftem of withdrawing alt 
protection fiom commerce, can no more be introduced, than a new 
world ean be created. 

It is the great fault of all modern reformers to calculate fyftems 
fertile moral and political conduct of mankind, that are very amuf- 
irg in theory, but utterly repugnant to the nature of man, or to the 
ftate of fociety. — Such theoiiis bewildered the reformers in France, 
and produced expedient after expedient, which covered the country 
with blood and terminated in a refort to the old fyftem, dejpotifm.—- 
The theories of Helvetius, Rouffi:au,Condorcet,Turgot, Godwin and 
others, are founded on artifical reafoning, not on the nature of 
man ; not on fact and experience. And hence the convulfions and 
miferies which have been occafioned by an attempt to carry them in- 
to piaclice, have every where exceeded the evils of the old tyrannies. 
Between thefe theories and the old corrupt eftablifhments, there is a 
mean, which probably is the true point of freedom and national hap- 
pinefs. By aiming at too much perfection, as well as by pufhing 
authority too far, men are liable to lofe that portion of real libeity 
which the dale of man permits him to enjoy. 
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LETTER IX. 
SIR, 

IN your mnx'uv.s of political arithmttic, republished fiom 
tne Aurora, are found fame aflertions and opinions not altogether 
correct, although many of your obfervations are, I confels, too well 
founded. 

I agree with you fully that our Colleges are difgracefully def. 
titute of Books and Philofophical apparatus, and that a duty on book* 
without difcrimination, is highly impolitic. Very many of the belt 
authors cannot be printed in the United States for half a century or 
more ; and I am alhamed to own, thst fcarcely a branch of fci< nee 
can be fully investigated in Ameiica, for want of books ; especially 
original works. This defect of our libraries I have experienced 
irsylelfjin Searching for materials for the hiftory of Epidemic Diftafts. 

In regard to the (fate of learning in genual, your remarks are 
not fufficiently discriminating. You fay there is " lefs knowledge 
in America than in mod of the countries of Europe.'* The truth 
ftems to be :!i:t in the Eaftern States, knowledge is more diffufed 
among the laboring people than in any country on the globe. The 
learning of the people extends to a knowledge of their own tongue, 
of writing and arithmetic fufficienttokeep their own fimple accounts ; 
they read not only the bible, and newlpapers, Lut almoft all read the 
heft Engiifh authors, as the Spectator, Rambler, and thewoiks of 
Watts, Duderidge and many others. If you can find any country 
in Europe where this is done, to the fame extent, as in New- England, 
I am very ill informed. 

Bur in the higher branches of literature, our learning is fuper- 
ficial, to a Shameful degree. Perhaps I ought to except the fcience 
of law, which being the road to political life, is probably as well un- 
derftood 2s in Great Britain ; and Ethics and political fcience have 
been greatly cultivated, fince the American revolution. On political 
fubjecls, 1 have no hefitation in faying, that I bdicvethe learning of 
our eminent ftattfmen to be fuperior to that of moft European writ- 
ers ; and their opinions far more correct. They have all the authors 
en thefe fubjfets, united with much experience which no European 
country can have had. — This has enabled our Aatefmen to con»ct 
many of the theoiies which lead affray European writers. 

But as to claffical learning, Hiftory, civil and ecclefiaftical, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Chymiftry, Botany and Natural Hiftory 
— excepting here and there a rare inftance of a man who is eminent 
in Some one of thefe branches, — we may be faid to have no learning 
at all, or a mere fmattering. — And what is more diftreffing to me, 
I fee every where a difpofaion to decry the ftudy of ancient and orig- 
inal authors.which I deem far fuperior to the moderns and from which 
the beft modern writers have drawn the fineft parts of their produc- 
tions. 

There is another circumftance (till more affli&ive, to a man 
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who is attached, as I am, to a republican govrmmcnt ; and an? that 
I perceive has not occurred to you. This is, that the equal distribu- 
tion of eftates, and the frmll property of our citizens — both of which 
ieem connected with our form ot government, if not effential to it, 
actually tend to depiefs the fciences. Science demands leifure and 
money. Our citizens have property only to give their fons a four 
years education — a time fcarcely fufficient to give them a relifh for 
learning — and far inadequate to wide and profound relearches. As 
foon 3s a young man has clofed this period of ftudy, and while he is 
at the beginning of the alphabet of fcier.ee, he muft betake himfelf to 
a profeffion — he muft hurry through a few books — which by the way 
are rarely original woiks, but compilations and abridgements — and 
then muft enter upon practice, and get his living as well as he can. 
And as to libraries, we have no fuch thing-. There are not more 
than three or four tolerable libraries in America, and thefe are ex.. 
tremely imperfect. Great numbers of the moft valuable authors have 
not found their way acrofs the Atlantic. 

But if our young men had more time to read, their eftates will 
not enable them to purchafe the books requifite to make a learned 
man. — And this inconvenience refulting from our government and 
the ftate of fociety, I know not haw to remedy. — As this however is 
the government to which you are attached, you will certainly do 
us a great fervice, if you can devife a plan for avoiding its difadvan- 
tages. — And I can further inform you, that any application to Le- 
gislatures for money, will be unfuccelsful. The utmoft we can do, 
is, to fqueeze a little money occafionally from the public treafuries, 
to fumi/h buildings and a profeffor or two. But as to Libraries, 
public or private, men who do not underftand their value, will be the 
laft to fumifti the means of procuring them. Bifides, our ra?e for 
gain abforbs all other confiderations — fcience is a fecondary object; 
and a man who has grown fuddenly from a dunghill, by a fortunate 
throw of the die, avoids a man of learning, as you would a tiger.— 
There are exceptions to this remark, and fome men of tafte, here and, 
there fcatterd over our country, adorn the fciences and the moral vir- 
tues. 

The Americans want only the means of improvement — their 
genius and induftry are no where exceeded. The mechanical inven- 
tions of the Americans teftify to the powers of their genius; and 
the diftinctton enjoyed in Europe by feveral American artifts, while 
it ii an honor to the country where the encouragement is found, is 
in evidence that the human race do not degenerate in the weftera 
world. — Opportunity, means, patronage alone are wanting, to raif« 
rite. character of this country to an eminent rank among nations. 
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ietter io. 

IF the Ameiicars nre yet in their leading (lungs, asf» 
Iome parts 01 litciaturr, ihere is the more room for improvement ; 
and 1 am confident that the genius ol my fellow citizens will not be 
flick in the important work. You will plealeto recollect, Gr, that 
during one hundred and fixty years of our childhood, we were in 
our nonage j refpecling our parent and looking up to her for hooks, 
feience and improvements. From her we boriOwved much learning, 
and fome prejudices, which time alone can remove. And he allured, 
Di', Piicftley, that the parent is yet todeiive iome fcientinc improve- 
ments fi on. the child. Some falfc theories, iome errors in fcience, 
whxh the Butifli nation has imbibed from illuftrious men, and nou- 
rished from an implicit leliance on their authority, are to beproihated 
by the penetrating genius ol America. 

Anu after all, fir, let candor confefs, that fomething has been 
done, in the New World, which reflects honor on its inhabitants.— 
A wiklemefs converted into a garden and clothed with fruitful fields 
— many hundred miles of country covered with handfome towns and 
cities — numerous bridges and loads that equal thole of the beft im- 
proved parts of Europe — numerous inventions in mechanic arts — and 
Iome in other branches of feience — a number of the firlt artifts in 
Europe, with a few eminent philofophers — and were it not for offend- 
ing you, I would add, a commerce extended to the remoteft corneis 
of the globe— are evidences of at leaft a l'mall pottion of genius, and 
a great deal of induftSy. If you will name any free country, or in- 
deed any country, where the half has been done, in the fame time, I 
will confefs my ignorance of the ft.ue of the world. The experL 
irtent alone by which it has b;en decided that a government can be 
framed and put into operation by free deliberation and confent of 
the people, independent of artifice or violence, is the mod precious 
tribute that mankind can receive from the new world j and ought of 
itfelf to rei'cue the character of its inhabitants from the imputation of 
ilulnefs or barbarifm. 

That our morals are lefs pure than in Europe, may be true, 
efpecially as you may fugguft, among the lower ciaffes. But you 
will give me leave to qucdiou the fail as a general one, and as far at 
true, it is attributable to the nature of our government and the price 
of labor. With all the evils of defpotifm, fir, this one advintageis 
obvious, that people in general have lets wages, and of coutfc an 
compelled to labor more hours and days far a fubfiltence, than in our 
country. The confequence is, they have left time and Ids means t» 
indulge themfelves in vies ; and after ail, fir, induflry does more t» 
prei'erve morals, than lavs or fermons. 

But I apprehend thru your acquaintance with Ameiica, has 
not been fufficient to enable you to be pofitive en this fubjeft. You 
hare feen but a fossil pan of America, and that pan only in which 
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the inhabitants have no national character — but a mixture of various 
different characters. A great proportion of the lower claffes of 
people, which you have feen, are not Americans, but Europeans. — 
Nothing like a well defined national character exifts in the middle 
ftates j and in no part of America, to the fame degree as in New- 
England, which you have not vifited. On this point and fome oth- 
ers, it would have been wifer for you to fufpend your judgment, un- 
til you had become better acquainted with the people. 

That the United States want the money of emigrants from 
Europe, as you allege, is not true — a few holders of wild lands only 
are benefited by purchafers from Europe. But the country would 
be as profperous and much more happy, if no European mould fet 
his foot on our fliores. The natural progrefs of population would 
be fufficiently rapid for the public intereft. We have no objection to 
the immigration of peaceable, induftrious citizens j but for one fuch 
European, we receive three four, difcontented, factious men— who, 
accuftomed to quarrel with the unjuft laws of their own countries, 
do not lay afide their oppofition here, although the fame evils are ac- 
knowledged not to exift. 

You fpeak of the violence of parties in this country, and feem 
to be furprized that they mould be as inveterate as in Europe, where 
they have been of longer ftanding. Believe me, fir, the afperities of 
party are fcarcely known, where they have not been inflamed by a 
mixture of European inhabitants ; and no where are they violent 
without a tincture of European principles. 

Should a civil war be enkindled, you confole yourfelf with 
the pious reflection that even that might produce fome good j and 
for example, mention that in the plan of providence, Pharaoh occu- 
pied as important a ftation as King David. 

In reply to this, and in conclufion of thefe letters, I (hall only 
remark, that this is the boldeft apology for an oppofition to govern- 
ment, that I have ever feen. 

With great refpect for your philofophical talents and literary 
character, and a fincere defire that you would not difturb the public 
peace by your political hsrefies, while you are not molefted by th« 
citizens of America, 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

N. WEBSTER, jwn. 

Ntiu Haven, January »o, i8a». 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

January ^tb, iSoo. 

WHILE thefe letters were in the prefs, news was received of 
another Revolution I'm France ; in which, Buonaparte, affille<l by 
Roger Ducos and SieyeS| has feizad on the government, calling 
tl.cn. iVIves Consuls, direSid the Councils to remove to St. Cloud, 
an <\ now aft in c njunilion with the Council of Elders. This is 
not a furp riling evuit to reflecting men in Ameiica. On the other 
hand, it has e\r lently grown out of the diffractions which have long 
opprelTi d the rovernment and people of France. This event very ill 
accords wiih your p' edition that all the kingdoms of Europe are to 
fall before the Republican principles, propagated from France. But 
/hould a revolution like that in France fpread through Europe, [for 
the rage of reforming thecrifts knows no limits which are not pres- 
cribed by the want of power and ruffians to execute] I will ftake a 
prediction again ft yours, that in ten years every throne would be 
again erected by the hands that ovei threw it, or by a daring ufurper 
■ — fome Monk, fome Cefar, lome Buonaparte— fame character which 
is always called into life and aclion, by inveterate factions and the 
rniferies they occafion. 

By the Proclamations of Buonaparte and the Confuls, it ap- 
pears that this revolution had been planned " by men in whom the 
nation is accuftomed to behold the defenders of liberty, of equality, 
and of property." — Indeed is it obvious that it had been long in con- 
templation, and that Buonaparte was privately recalled from Egypt 
to be the inftrument of its execution, as no other General's populari- 
ty could be relied on,to fecme the obedience and fidelity of the troops. 

On this occafion, it fhould be remarked, that the violent, re- 
publicans, or Jacobins as they ought to be called, had recourfe to 
their ufual inftuiment for faving the Conftitution, the dagger. Eight 
or ten times before, this bloody weapon had been employed to fave 
the republic — a fine fpecimen of republican government in France. 

The jullification of the Confuls, Urates that the Republic had 
been torn with difcord and fictions, and that the public authorities 
agreed only in one truth, " That the Conftitution was half deftroytd 
and was unable to fave the caufe of liberty — That afT.ffii.s madetu- 
ror prevail in the interior — That the Conftitution had been violated 
at different times — That it had become an empty found, ierving the 
purpofes of every faction— That the rights of the people had been 
violated — indeed that the Conftitution haiF perifhed and the Republic 
been badly governed." 

All this is donbtlefs true— and what could be done ? Whv, 
the leading men in France, finding it impoffible to fubdue factions 
by conftitution3l and legal means, had recourfe to violence and a mil. 
itary force. And this, fir, is the old, the ufual and tie only alterna- 
tive. In fix or feven ir.ftar.ces before, the llronger fa&ion in the 
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Convention or Councils, had reforted to the fame means. The king 
wa6 facrificed by the jacobins — Briffot and his party were facrificed 
by a faclion — Danton and party perifhed by a faction — Robefpierrs 
and party who had murdered their enemies, fell, in their turn, a prey 
to another faction — All the factions, in the moment of triumph, 
entered the hall, with daggers reeking with the blood of traitors, and 
pronounced the Republic fafe— they declared they had faved the Re- 
public— the Conftitution — Liberty and Equality. 

At laft, it was difcovered that a Legislature, with one branch, 
wa* fubject to violent pafiions, diforderly proceedings, and inveterate 
factions, which impeded bufinefs, and compelled one or other party, 
to have recourfe to pidols, the ftiletto and the guillotine. That 
great pretended improvement integration, One House, which Dr. 
Franklin ufed to admire, and one of your great Inftructors in poli- 
tics, Turgot, wrote a book to defend, was given up, as a wild, vif- 
jonary, impracticable fcheme. A new government was formed, and 
as it would not be honorable to yield too much ground at once and 
come back to the old tried practice of a Jingle Executive, it was de- 
termined to make an experiment of five beads. — This body, fir, you 
exprefsly declare to be preferable, in your opinion, to a fingle Ex- 
ecutive. Very good, fir. But this Conftitu*ia:i had not been long 
in operation, before factions crept into the Councils, and what is 
more, into this jive headed Executive. A refoi t is m;.de to the old 
remedy, jerce. — One of the Directory efcaped into exile or was mur- 
dered, and two others, confeffedly among the ableft rnd moft mod- 
erate and virtuous men in France, Barthelemi and P.chegrue, with a 
felection from the Councils, were feized without law or h ial, and lent 
to perifh in the fetid marfhes of the torrid zone. — Now again the halls 
refounded with the praifes of liberty, and the victorious faction pro- 
claimed to all the world, their boundkfs merit in javing the Repub- 
lic, the Conftitution and Liberty. 

Passing over twenty infbnces of minor depredations on the 
rights of the nation, and of its fuffrag^s, I come to the laft fcene of 
the drama. In the very month when you publifhsd your letters, 
praifing the model of the French D. ectory, and beftowing encomi- 
ums on the Conftitution and policy of France, with much cenjure on 
the government and country that faure your life, liberty and properly, 
a violent inroad is made on the French Conftitution — a military com- 
mander, with two others, fupports one Council, in driving away the 
Directory and the other Council, and aflumes the government. Now 
again we hear that the Republic is faje, ard is g >mg to infpire the 
world with awe and veneration, by the virtue and dignity of her gov- 
ernment. 

What form of government is now to be eftabliflied, timemaft 
manifeft. But if fuch violences do not weaken your refpect for the 
republican form, and at leaft leffen your confidence in the praftica- 
bility of fuch a government in France, or any populous country, I 
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finfl consider you as I do moil modern theroiftt, an incorrigible po- 
litical heretic. The rivalries of the ambitious, the ignorance and 
deprefiion of the poor, the infolence of the rich, the corruption of 
great cities, all forbid Europe to enjoy repofe under a government, 
continually fubject to the impulfe of popular pafiions. And hence, 
in Republican France, the government has actually been a moft bloody 
dejpotifm ; at laft, jaded with theoretical fyftems of liberty, with 
murders, plunder, civil war and profcriptions, France fees a Jingle 
arm, ivitb abfolute ftvay, extended to her deliverance, and with joy, 
reforts to the ftsndard of a Dictator. 

In the United States, we are not ripe for this dreadful alterna- 
tive ; but we are advancing towards thepeiiod, with gigantic ftridts. 
New England, if infulated from all the world, might enjoy a repub- 
lican fyftem, perhaps for centuries. But attached to filler dates, in 
which faction already rears her audacious front, fiie may be deftined 
to run the race of republicanifm, in a much fhorter period. 

The State of Pennfylvania is experiencing the calamities of 
faflion. The free admiflion of foreigners into that ftate, while it 
has given to it fome valuable citizens, has laid the foundation of evils 
that half :« century will not cure. To this circumftance, muft be 
added what is not peculiar to that ftate, a too liberal extenfion of tht 
Tight of fuffragt to perfons who have neither education, principle, 
nor permanent attachments to the country. Whatever may be thought 
of the pofition, I am peifuaded, from extenfive reading and twenty 
years obfervation, that no truth is more certain, than that a republi- 
can government can be rendered durable, in no other way, than by 
excluding from elections, perfons who have fo little property, educa- 
tion or principle, that they are liable to yield their own opinions to 
the guidance of unprincipled leaders. No regulations for this pur- 
p'fe can be perfect — none can rid elections of all corrupt and corrup- 
tible men — none can be fo framed as not to exclude fome meritorious 
perfons. But in all countries, where this fpecies of government has 
been tried, it has been found that neither permanent laws, fecure 
liberty, nor political tranquility could be enjoyed, unlefs fevere regu- 
lations have placed the government beyond the reach of powerful de- 
magogues, and the tumultuary pafiions of the populace. 

The New England ftatcs, where the people realize more free- 
dom than any other people perhaps on the globe, owe the duration of 
their constitutions and laws to what may be called a ferfonal and ad- 
ventitious arifiocracy — that is, the advantage and fuperior influence 
of particular men, derived from their property, their education, their 
age, their tried virtue and integrity, and their public fervices. In 
fiiort, we owe our peace and happy ftate to the benign influence of 
venerable connlellors, a venerable clergy and venerable men. Some 
moft infiduous attempts have been made and are now making to difu 
troy this fpecies of influence, and place the deftinies of the public at 
the mercy of young theoretical reformers. Tlisfe attempts will not 
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foon fucceed ; but if they fhould ever proftrate that patriarchal influm 
tnce and authority, violent factions will follow and we (hall be as of- 
ten bleffed with revolutions as France has been \ until the people, 
weary of difcord and projects fhall be prepared to rally round a Cefar 
or a Buonaparte.* 

Some evils attend this kind of influence exercifed by elderly 
men and the clergy — Here and there a weak man or an arrant hypo- 
crite makes his way into the pablic councils j but in general, that 
influence is mild and pacific, wile and falutary. Such is an Ameri- 
can Republic, and my fincere defire is to fee it as durable as it is ex- 
cellent. 

I equally defire to fee France free and profperous ; but am 
confident the men who have attempted a Republic in that country, 
have totally miftaken the principles by which man is and mufl be gov- 
erned. Should the revolution annihilate forever the ecclefiaftical ef- 
tabhfhments, anddeftroy or modify the rights of the temporal nobil- 
ity, Fiance will have great acquifuions to confole her for the miferies 
©ccafioned by the ftruggle. But fome new model of government is 
neceffary to keep the citizens quiet, and protect property. Should 
that model bear the general features of a Republic, its Executive mult 
confift of a fingle Will, and by whatever name called, that Will 
muft be furniflied with Conjiitutional Energy, adequate to a complete 
maintenance of its independence, and with a military and legal energy 
competent, at any time and at all times, to fecure the Independence 
of the Legislature, to crufh faftion and to tnfure a prompt execution 
of the Laws. 

NOTE. 

* It is worthy of remark that the word ariflocracy, which has been 
perverted in Europe, has, in this country, relumed its primitive figu 
nification. The original was ufed to denote a government by the heft. 
or mofl excellent men — Optimi or prtejlantijfimi, which is th# true 
fenfe of the word. Under the corrupt fyftems of government in 
Europe, the word has been ufed to denote the government exercifed 
by the richeft men and men of noble rank, who have often, if not 
generally, been the ivorft men. Hence the odium juftly attached to 
the ariftocracies of Europe. 

But the law6 in America, efpecially in the Eaftern States, having 
happily annihilated hereditary diftinftions of rank, and with them the 
influence of a corrupt ariflocracy, this word has no meaning in this 
country, except that which I have explained, which is its true prim- 
itive fignification, viz. the government, counfels and influence of 
learned, aged, experienced and virtuous men. — This is the true pat- 
riarchal government. Such was the influence of Governor Trum- 
bull in Connecticut — and of General Washington in the United 
States. It ftill exifts in a good degree, in the Eaftern States, aBd 
while it fhall continue to exift, faction will hide its head, and we fliall 
be a peaceable, united and a happy people. The deftru&ion of that 
influence would be a molt deplorable event. 



